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MADEMOISELLE ALBANI. 


A coupLe of seasons have sufficed to secure to this 
charming songstress her brilliant reputation. Her voice is 
yet in its earliest freshness. It has the golden ring of the 
coin but newly minted. The garland of her fair fame as a 





cantatrice—won for the first time but yesterday —has | 


about it the bloom, the aroma, the dewy verdure of flowers 
but just gathered. When no further back than fifteen 
months ago Mademoiselle Albani first stepped before the 
footlights of the Royal Italian Opera-house in Covent 
Garden she came not only as a novelty, but as a surprise. 
Floating rumours as to the probability of the advent of 
some exceptional débutante had been wafted to us here in 
London for several months before the actual date of her 
first appearance. They reached us, however, rather 
bewilderingly, at once from the right hand and from the 
left—from Canada, the land of her birth, and from Italy, 
the land of her musical education. It was known even 
before the last perfecting touches had been given to that 
education in Lombardy that a young soprano of fare 
qualifications had arrived in Europe from the opposite 
shores of the Atlantic for the purpose of being pregared 
for the lyrical stage under the tuition of one of the most 
consummate artists contributed by France to the Italian 
school of singing. Curiosity was awakened as to this last 
reported pupil of the once-famous tenor, Duprez, the great 
ex-Professor of the Conservatoire. It was understood 
that under his direction in Paris, under the guiding 
influence of no less skilled a master in all the arts of 
vocalisation than Gilbert Louis Duprez, admirable alike in 
his day in the cantabile and the recitative, in tenderness 
and taste, in the subtlest lights and shades, the very nuances 
of lyric declamation, a Canadian demoiselle gifted by nature 
with the loveliest organ was cultivating its resources with 
sedulous care preparatory to taking her place, by right of a 
genius exquisitely nurtured, among the Queens of Song 
of her generation. Later on additional information was 
received that in the northern capital of the Land of Music 
par excellence, the transatlantic aspirant in whose regard 
so many lively expectations were awakened was taking to 
herself at Milan, under the care of Signor Lamberti, those 
crowning charms of style which one is almost tempted to 
say are alone to be acquired in their full perfection under a 
purely Italian instructor. Bountiful nature had given the 
material. Art had wrought it into shape. Genius did the 
rest—what the admiration of Pygmalion did in regard to 
his most delicate masterpiece. 

An assumed name alone is that by which this most 
youthful of European prime donne is as yet known to the 
general multitude. Under a charmingly selected pseu- 
donym her identity has been hitherto concealed. 1t is as 
if, like Junius, she had taken as her motto-stat nominis 
umbra. By her own choice she yet wears the fringed 
half-mask and the flowing domino. The outline of her 
countenance, so to speak, like those of Raphael Monti’s 
chefs d’euvre, though clearly discernible in its general 
contour, is, for all that, exquisitely veiled. Any attempt 
to lift that veil would be but to mar it. At the least, 
however, it may be admired. As to the name now happily 
familiar to us of this charming songstress it is easily 
enough to be explained. 
was yetin her early girlhood, those gifts of nature which 
are so resplendently hers and which are now so widely 
renowned attracted towards her in the new world wherever 


her face was seen and her voice heard the liveliest admira- | 


When the future prima donna | 


tion. Born ‘hard by the border-land where the United 
States and North American possessions adjoin, ghe 
charmed all classes of her hearers and spectators wherever 
she went, whether among her Southern neighbours, or 
among her own immediate countrymen the Canadians, 
Not one appreciative listener was there who came within 
the range of her singing but felt instinctively from the first 
instant that she had trembling on her lips the supreme 
gift without which the world would have no prima donna, 
So intensely was this conviction awakened among those 
who sympathised the most keenly with this new avatar of 
the Beth Kohl (the Daughter of the Voice) that acting 
unbidden upon a sudden impulse that one can’t help think. 
ing of now in grateful recollection, a subscription was 
set on foot to enable, this child of song to dedicate her 
wonderful powers thenceforth to the art for which she was 
so evidently destined. Leading off this movement, guiding 
it, oné is almost tempted to say consecrating it to its 
happy issue, was the good bishop of the city or diocese 
within which it had commenced. Under his auspices the 
embryo cantatrice was en*bled in fact to cross the oceaa 
to those schools in Europe where she learnt the manage. 
ment of the peerless organ which was ¢o its management 
but as the foundation is to its superstructure. One thinks 
of that good Bishop of Albany, somehow as one does of 
Monsignor D in *“* Les Misérables,’’ of whom Victor 
Hugo, his creator, or as we prefer to call him his delineator, 
(for we believe absolutely in his existence), says 80 
charmingly—* He did a number of good actions, while as 
careful to hide them as if they were bad.’’ Happily here 
is one of those benefactions of the good Bishop of Albany 
that has taken fame to itself and breathed across the wide 
Atlantic with the odour as of spikenard. When the time 
came for the young songstress to emerge from her seclu- 
sion and to stand forth upon her pedestal or tripod of the 
operatic stage, in the glare of the footlights, she looked 
back, down no very long perspective, to the dawn of her 
artistic career—she bethought herself of her earliest appre- 
ciator the good Bishop of Albany, and she came before the 
world and made herself (and his good deed) famous as— 
ALBAN! ! 


Her début at Covent Garden was made on Tuesday the 
2nd of April, 1872, when she appeared before a London 
audience as Amina in the Somnambula. A doubt was 
actually expressed, or at any rate was affected, in some 
quarters as to whether her announced first appearance was 
meant seriously by the Director, seeing that in violation of 
all precedent the new-comer’s name was underlined on the 
same bill for the following Saturday, the 6th April, 
Lucia di Lammermoor. The circumstance was certainly 
incomprehensible and almost looked like an eccentric int 
mation on the part of Mr. Gye of his absolute confidence 
in the success of the débutante. However this may have 
been, her success was not only assured but triumphant 
Cynics had shrugged their shoulders over what they cot 
ceived to be the probability of her being thought nothing 
with Pauline Lucca already before the public that séasom 
and with Adelina Patti approaching! Nevertheless, whea 
| the night came, Albani at once stepped to the front as theif 
| not unworthy competitor. Whatever one or two captious 
| depreciators might say to the contrary the new orn 
| before the close of the first act of that most pathetic 
lyric love stories had captivated the crowded house Wi 
her desolate cry ‘‘O mio dolor!” and her expostulatory 
appeal ‘‘D'un pensiero,”’ when sinking into the arms 0 
her mother under Elvino’s reproaches. The hearts © 
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even blasés opera frequenters were touched by the mournful 
adagio of her ‘‘ Ah! non credea mirarti si presto estinto,”’ 
as her tears fell upon the faded bridal flowers. The rondo 
finale brought down the house in acclamations. Great as 
her successes had previously been in sequence, at Messina, 
at Milan, and in the Pergola at Florence, the brightest of 
them all was exceeded by that won by her at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Bellini's’ opera was repeated on the en- 
suing Saturday, and on Tuesday the gth of April, the 
day week of her début, Madlle. Albani appeared 
at last in the Lucia of Donizetti. What was the 
result, moreover, of that third appearance? Why, already 
s unmistakeably high and secure was the position she 
had at once assumed, that even her severest critic was 
already partially conquered. One who had, in tones of 
afiectedly humorous but really vulgar derision, recom- 
mended her, as the very first thing for her to do, to study 
deportment ‘‘ not precisely,” as he went on to say with a 
seer, “‘in the way adopted by Charles Dickens’ dignified 
dancing-master in Bleak House (Mr. Turveydrop, by-the- 
way being not a dancing-master but simply the father of a 
dancing-master) ‘‘ at all events to get rid of the awkward- 
ness of her arms arid hands,”—now, after the lapse of a 
single week, acknowledged that the demonstrations of 
applause accorded to the vouthful débutante were akin to 
those accorded, on their first coming, to Patti, Sontag, 
Persiani, and Malibran! Surely a resplendent acknow- 
ledgment ! Surely an indication that the welcome was, 
indeed, unmistakeable in its enthusiasm. There was 
something more than promise in Mdlle. Albani as a 
wealist. The bewitching timidity of youth had for a 
moment been mistaken by that one not over-penetrating 
observer for mere gaucherie or bungling awkwardness.‘ 
Immediately before her arrival for the first time in London 
she had given signal evidence, in fact, of what was in her, 
of the brilliant future that lay spread before her, when, on 
her fareweil night at the Pergola of Florence she had 
appeared as Mignon. Once fairly at home at Covent 
Garden, the range and resonance of her splendid voice 
were rendered soon enough apparent. The timbre of her 
upper octave was remarkable, And she had the organ 
with which she was gifted—everyone felt that—absolutely 
athercommand. While sufficiently daring in her flights 
she never ran into extravagance. With a noble verve and 
thandon, she never strove to electrify by the sheer 
audacity of exaggeration. On Tuesday the rst of March 
she ee as the Lady Enrichetta in Flotow’s pretty 
but absu apers of Marta. In this character, if anything, 
her acting was less animated than her vocalization. On 
Tuesday, the 1st of May, she appeared as Gilda in Verdi's 
Rigoletto. The more infatuated admirers of Mdme. Bosio 
might have. thought her, it is possible, just a trifle spirit- 
by comparison. But the brilliancy of her execution of 
more daringly difficult passages of the music was 
yond dispute, her roulades and chromatic adornments 
Ng exquisite specimens of courageous embellishment. 
duo finale to the second act to the Rigoletto of 
Hani :—‘* Si, vendetta, tremenda vendetta,” being 
‘dmirably rendered, practically echoing in its reception 
Ne of the jester’s words, twonerd. When the operatic 
yard last year closed in July, the fair Canadian 
ntatrice’ s place as a London favourite was established 
yond the reach of contradiction. It was no mere succes 





sstime, but the award of a fastidious audience very 
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second) season, she has added very notably both to her 
répertotre and to her reputation. Not the least remarkably 
by her admirable singing, and her no less admirable acting 
as the Countess in the Nozse di Figaro, in her delivery of 
the music the very Comtessa of Mozart, in her imperso- 
nation of the character the very Comtesse of Beaumarchais. 
As she flits away again for a while from the scene she has 
once more irradiitted, we fling after her these few words as 
a parting bouquet. 


Qe 


A PERUVIAN REVOLUTION, AND 
HOW IT ENDED. 


THouGH long years have rolled away, passed on a distant 
soil and under widely differing conditions, I still never look 
back to the months I spent at Callao, without a feeling of 
mingled pleasure and regret ; pleasure, when I recall the 
happy days shared with kind friends whose every house 
was thrown open to welcome me, and Peru's fairest 
daughters smiled bewitchingly at the broken Spanish of 
‘el officiale Inglese ;” and regret when I think that those 
halcyon days have fled for ever: that the warmth of heart 
has in a great measure disappeared under the hardening 
influence of ten years of a roving existence, which numb- 
ing in its effect, has still left behind a current of affection, 
that bursts forth into almost its wonted strength, as my 
mind dwells on the story which I am now about to tell. 

In the year 1861 I was junior lieutenant of a corvette, 
then lying in Callao harbour; it was my middie watch, 
and weary with the monotony of walking the deck, without 
a sound except my own echoing footfall to keep me awake, 
I sat down on the ed;:e of the bridge, against all regulations 
lighted my pipe, and whilst smoking the same fell into a 
reverie, which almost amounted to a doze. The night was 
breathless, and the sea calm as glass, and as the ship 
lazily swung at her anchor, my weary eyes caught sight of 
the lights of a steamer coming through the Boqueron pas- 
sage. I was on my legs in a moment, and sending the 
quartermaster down for my binoculars, stood watching the 
dark form swiftly approaching, and making sure it was the 
Southern mail, pondered in my mind whether she could be 
the bearer of unwelcome orders from the Admiral to quit 
this happy place and proceed to the Gulf of California, or 
some other unpleasant station. A little distance from us 
were lying two Peruvian men-of-war, and I obsexved that 
the strange steamer, instead of going to the usual anchor- 
age for the mail boats, headed straight on for our part of 
the harbour, and at the same time I heard the jerking lash 
which showed she was a screw vessel, and therefore could 
not be the mail-boat. ‘‘ She must be a Peruvian corvette,” 
I remarked to the quartermaster, when she was about 300 
yards off, and had just handed him my glasses to take 
down out of the dew, when bang—bang, went two guns 
from the stranger, the shot from one of which struck our 
pinnace moored at the swinging boom, the other passed 
just over the bridge, and cut away a couple of the port 
backstays. At the moment of firing, a yell arose from the 
forecastle of the advancing vessel, and I scarcely regained 
the deck—after calling the captain and sending the quarter- 
master to rouse out the drummer—in time to see her glide 
swiftly past us, and steering straight for one of the Peru- 
vian men-of-war, open fire on her with heavy guns and 


‘ordially given to one who far surpassed its sufficiently ; salvos of musketry, whilst the yelling and the shouts of 
‘$2 expectations. Since then, during this last (her | viva rose louder than ever, 
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Our drummer beat to quarters, and in a few minutes we 
had our battery cast loose, fighting lanterns lit, and the 


| ceased firing, and turning as quickly as she could, stood 
out to sea, pursued by the shot from the other two men-of. 
war, and by the time I had arrived on board and made my 


cutter laying out a kedge to enable us to warp our broad- 
side round sufficiently to bear on the belligerents. The 
anchorage was crowded with shipping of all nations, the 
crews of which began to show manifest signs of life, for 
the three vessels were slamming away now at random, and 
every shot found a resting-place in some unfortunate mer- 
chantman. Our captain waxed furious when a round of | 
grape spattered against the ship's side, and turning to me | 
said, ‘* Mr. R , go on board those vessels in the cutter, | 
and tell them if they don’t cease firing in five minutes, by 
G I'll sink them all three.” “ Pleasant for you, Mr. 
R ,»” I thought, “‘ to have to board a vessel under that 
fire, and get played out in a cursed revolutionary out- | 











report to the captain, only her lessening lights could be 
seen, as she made her way to the southward again, through 
the channel whence she had unexpectedly appeared to 
cause such dire confusion. 

The next day we found out that the craft which had g0 
rudely disturbed our night’s rest, was the “ Rimac,” a 
Peruvian corvette. She had been for some weeks at 
Pisco, during which time my friend Enrique Torrelavega, 
who was one of her lieutenants, must have tampered with 
the crew—there is never the slightest difficulty in that 
thrice happy country in raising men to revolutionise ; up. 
setting the Government comes as naturally to them as 





THE MONTE ANTELAO. 


(From “ Untroddcn Peaks 


break.” However, there was no use thinking, and jump- 
ing into the boat, away I went. The first vessel I reached 
was the stranger, so keeping the cutter under shelter of 


her stern, I climbed up over the quarter, and made my | 
Such a pandemonium I | 


way forward as best I could. 
never saw: the new arrival’s bowsprit was overhanging 
the waist of her antagonist, and swarms of men were on 
her topgallant forecastle, blazing away at their opponents 
at less than four yards’ distance. Getting hold at length of 
an officer in uniform, I delivered my message, and was 
returning to my boat again, when I heard a familiar voice 
in Spanish sing out to ‘‘turn astern,” and I had just time 
to recognise my friend Don Enrique Torrelavega, black- 
ened with powder, and flecked with blood, before I re- 
gained the cutter and shoved off. The stranger had now 


and Unfrequented Valleys.”) 


breaking heads at Donnybrook fair does to an Irishman— 
|for on the evening of the fracas, the captain being o 
| shore, he had caused all the officers and men who were 
adverse to a rising, to be secured and-landed, and getting 
up steam had dashed into Callao harbour, with the result 
| I have already related. He was under the impression that 
the revolutionary party at Lima would rise en masse on the 
first intelligence of a blow being struck, but they weft 
either unprepared, or lacking in spirit, so my poor friend 
was made a prisoner, tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to death. Many were the efforts made by influent 
‘friends to mitigate the severity of the sentence, but # 
vain, for in South America nothing meets with such scant 
| sympathy as an abortive revolt, though should the adven- 
ture prove successful, the instigator is applauded sky hi 
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as the saviour of his country; the utmost boon that could 
be wrung from the President was a respite of a week 
before carrying the sentence into effect, and this I imagine 
was chiefly in hopes of finding out what men of high 

ition were implicated in the conspiracy. On the follow- 
ing day I received a note, begging I would come and see my 








relate in his own words, as exactly as my memory will 
serve me. 

“My family you are acquainted with, and you know 
that Don Manuel, my father, is a good and kind man, 
though perhaps a little too proud of his unmixed Spanish 


| descent; but most probably as a comparative stranger, 


THE SASSO DI RONCH. 
(From “Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys.”) 


friend 
th 


» 80 having with some difficulty obtained permission 
Tough the British Minister, I went to the gloomy 
ae "in which the poor fellow was confined; when, 
tthe agitation attendant on such a melancholy meeting 
somewhat subsided, he told me his story, which I shall 


and uninterested in Peruvian politics, you have never 
heard that he is the most bitter and most influential oppo- 


nent that C a (the President) has in the country; his 
great wealth, combined with his known integrity and 
liberal views, rendering him a most formidable rival. It 
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is necessary that you should bear this in mind, for it is the 
key to the severity of my sentence, C a thinking that 
through the son he will break the heart of the father. And 
now to myself. I always was fond of the sea, and when 
we were at our quinta on the coast, used to stand for 
hours watching the heavy surf breaking on the beach, and 
wondering when I should be old enough to tempt its 
dangers myself; but a visit I paid with my father to one 
of your men-of-war quite decided me, and I became so 
earnest in my entreaties that a cadet-ship in our navy was 
obtained for me, when I found the life even more pleasant 
than I anticipated. 

‘Three years ago—I was then nineteen, and had just 
gained the rank of sub-lieutenant—I was sent in charge 
of a small gun-boat to Chorillos, where the President's 
family were at that time residing, though affairs of state 
demanded his own constant attendance at Lima, and he 
rarely visited the watering-place ; but it is part of his policy 
always to have a vessel in readiness at any seaport that he 
honours with even a flying visit, on the same principle 
that a carriage at all times stands prepared in his stables ; 
thus by sea or by land he is equally provided for any 
emergency. The family consisted of Dona C a and 
her niece, la signorita Francesca; the latter was young 
and beautiful, and despite the ill-feeling between our 
seniors, we met and loved.” 

I spare my readers any description of the anguish that 
overwhelmed Enrique, at the task of recalling the bitter 
past; unlike the Englishman, who can, or strives to, con- 
ceal his emotion, with the hot-blooded Spaniard each feel- 
ing wells to the surface, and with alternate tears and 
furious maledictions, as he either named his lost darling 
or those to whom his distempered imagination attributed 
his misery, he proceeded with his dismal story. 

“Our meetings were clandestine, for owing to the ani- 
mosity the President bore to my father, I was never asked 








into his house; indeed, I cannot conceive why I should’ 


have been selected to command the gun-boat, unless he 
thought I should pass my time regretting the gaities of 
Lima. How fortune first threw Francesca and me together, 
it is needless to tell ; enough to say, we met every evening, 
and as I imagined unknown to any human being except 
Francesca’s old China-Chola nurse, 

‘* A president, however, has always plenty of tnean spirited 
wretches at his command, eagér to 8fy Gut and report 
anything that may bring them thé least advantage; who 
betrayed us I never knew, nor dé’ it much matter now, 
but one morning C——a came down to Chorillos, and 
ordered me to take the gun-boat to Callao. On arrival 
there another officer was appointed to the command, and 
I received instructions to proceed at once to England, and 
report on the progress of the “‘ Esmeralda,” a frigate then 
building for our Government on the Clyde, receivifig my 
lieutenant’s commission at the same time. ow don't 
think that I am not sensible of the kind-way if whiclr the 
President behaved, I have nething to complaiii-of in that 
respect, although I am confident that policy and not good 
will towards me was at the root of it. For by getting me 
out of the country without any escland¥é, or an open 
rupture, he in a measure disarmed my father, for the 
appointment was one that was eagerly sought for by all 
the officers of our navy; therefore, when it became known 
that I was selected as the favoured one, people naturally 
supposed that it was owing toa reconciliation between Don 
Manuel and C a, and the adherents of the former, ever 
suspicious, viewed him coldly despite his assurances that 











no communications had passed between himself and the 
head of the Government. Within three days of receiving 
my appointment, during which any attempt on my part to 
see or communicate with Francesca was carefully guardéd 
against, I was on my way to England, by Panama. Of 
my life there, during the nine months before the “ Esme. 
ralda” was ready for sea, you well know (it was during 
this time that I had first met him, and as our tastes 
assimilated we became firm friends). An English crew 
took her out, and I was only a passenger. When she 
reached Callao there were great rejoicings, for she was the 
largest ship in the Peruvian navy, and the President 
determined to give a grand féte on board, at which al 
Lima Was to be present, and I need scarcely say Francesca 
was té accompany her uncle. It was, however, found 
necessary to make some trifling repairs to one of the cocks 
in thé 8hip’s bottom, for which purpose she was placed in 
the floating dock then moored off the island of San 
Lorenzo, and as the Presidential party could not have 
béén conveniently postponed until her return, it was 
arranged that the féte should take place as previously in. 
tended, for the fact of the vessel being out of water would 
make no difference, and the trip over the beautiful bay in 
the small steamers provided for the purpose, promised to 
heighten rather than detract from the enjoyment of the 
guests. The promised day broke beautifully, and at eleven 
o'clock I Was leaning over the hammock netting, watching 
through my glass the approach of the three steamers with 
their happy freight, and trying in vain to distinguish 
Francesea amongst the gaily coloured group on board the 
President’s gunboat. In less than half an hour they were 
all on board, and had spread over every nook and corner 
of the frigaté, giving vent to exclamations of delight at her 
size, beauty and perfect equipment. I had only time to 
exchange ofé glance with Francesca, who was leaning on 
her Uncle’s atm, when C——a called me, and told me to go 
on board the gun-boat he had just quitted, to take her round 
to the other Side of the island and try to get some sea-lion 
shooting for & party of Englishmen, who I noticed had 
remained on héf deck when the rest of the guests embarked. 
‘You ought to be able to speak English perfectly now, 
he added, ‘ so try and make it pleasant to them, and k 
back here at five o’clock, by which time they ought to have 
had enough of it.’ I must confess I inwardly cursed the 
love of shooting ever living thing they see that seems 
to possess all Englishmen, but I could only obey, and went 
to the gun-boat very savage, aiid I fear hardly as courteous 
to your countrymen as the occasion demanded. They had 
their fling at the sea lions, and after securing the skinsd 
two or three, we returned, arriving off the ‘ Esmeralda’ y 
about four o’clock. We found that a great number of the 
guests had landed—the floating dock was not two hundred 
yards from the shore—and were strolling along the beach, 
oh which several tents had been erected, in one of whith 
the President was playifig his favorite game of Rocambo 
with some of the Seniors of the party. The sound of the 
band playing a gay air showed, however, that a sufficient 
number had remained hf board to get up a dance, whilst 
the shouts of " viva” which arose at intervals from 
between decks, proved that the speech makers were 
busily at work. The Englishmen longing for a dance wer 
just descending the side into the boat which was to conv 
them to the frigate, when, without the slightest intimati® 
or warning beyond the momentary crashing of the parting 
timbers, and with such awful suddenness as to preclude . 
possibility of escape, the side of the floating dock, withio 
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which was the imprisoned frigate, burst, and falling over, 
her masts towards shore, the ill-fated ‘ Esmeralda’ went 
down in five fathoms water, only her port waist netting 
showing above the surface.* A terrible cry, such an one 
as rings in a man’s ears to the end of his life, and haunts 
his deepest dreams, arose as the noble vessel disappeared, 
but one, and no more, for even the people on the deck 
were entangled and hampered by the rigging and awnings, 
or sucked down in the swirl occasioned by such a large 
mass sinking, and these who were fortunate enough to 
disengage themselves lacked breath to scream on reaching 
the surface after their long immersion. Luckily there 
were plenty of boats at hand, and all who were swimming 
or clinging to the rigging were speedily recovered and 
landed, when a muster took place to ascertain the names 
and numbers of the missing ones. Never shall I forget 
the scene on th: beach as I witnessed it from the boat— 
in which I was hanging over the wrcck to pick up the 
bodies, which disentangling themselves rose slowly and 
sullenly to the surface, alas! beyond all human aid— 
fathers and mothers half frantic, were searching and 
calling for daughters whose glad voices should never 
gladden their hearts again; husbands were hoping against 
hope, and thronging down to the water watched the boats 
with dry forlorn eyes, or bending over the lifeless clay 
which but one short hour ago they called by the endear- 
ing name of wife, gave vent to piteous sobs that reached 
our ears over the glassy water. My anxiety you may 
imagine, ignorant of the fate of my darling, but why need 
I prolong this sad recital? Enough to say she was among 
those missing. * * * * 
(To be continued.) 


—_———@————-- 


PENCERDD CAERLUDD. 
(Barp or Lonpown.) 

Wo is the Bard of London—and what does the title 
signify? is a remark that will rise very naturally to the 
lips of many of our readers. - The term is not yet familiar 
to us, and many persons are unaware of the honour it 
confers. It is not a mere honorary distinction, but, unlike 





. Several proud orders we could name, is the reward of 


zealous and faithful service. It is no hereditary privilege, 
and money or influence cannot secure it. It is, in fact, a 
teal reward of merit. The present Bard of London has 
not worn his honours long; it was only last year at the 
great Welsh Festival—the Portmadoc Eisteddfod—that 
the title was conferred upon him by the Welsh people. 
The Eisteddfod is a curious institution, only too slightly 
known among the English classes. It takes place every 
year, and lasts soveral days; of. course, it is attended by 
the whole surrounding population, who take an intense 
Interest in the competitions that go forward. We have 
been told that the villages in the district are deserted 
during the Eisteddfod,—the shops are closed, the mills are 
silent, the mines and quarries are empty; the workfolk are 
gathered within the Druidic circle on the hill-side, com- 
Peting for the prizes. The Festival is always held in the 
Open air, and a Druidic circle is formed by the erection of 
Massive stones at regular intervals. These open-air meet- 











* * Within twelve months of this sad catastrophe, a similar accident 


ned to H.M.S. Termagant, while undergoing repairs in a floating 


Mock at San Francisco, but by the merciful interposition of Providence, 


Without the loss of either ship or crew. 





ings have their disadvantages occasionally,—for instance, 
at the last one, at Portmadoc,—for two out of the three 
days the rain came down in torrents, the field in which 
the platform was erected was flooded, and the people, 
more than five thousand in number, had to wade ankle 
deep through the water, having been exposed to the bad 
weather for many hours. However, they took the matter 
very quietly, and seemed absorbed in their interest for the 
competition. 


The object of these Festivals is to award prizes in 
various branches of Art and Industry—there are many 
curious competitions among those which figure at the 
Eisteddfod, which are beyond our province for the moment 
to describe—and last year one of the prizes or rewards 
distributed was the dignity and honour of Bard of London, 
conferred upon a gentleman who had rendered signal 
service to the musical societies of Wales, and to the art 
generally. The “ Bard”’ is familiar to London society as 
Willert Beale. This name is inseparably connected with 
music. From his earliest years Willert Beale has been 
thrown among musicians of all kinds, and is perhaps more 
familiar with their peculiarities of temper, habit, and voice, 
than any man among us. He can tell stories of Mario 
and Grisi, of Alboni, of Titiens, of Tamburini, and others, 
that are full of fun and interest. Mario was a particular 
friend of Willert Beale’s, and would open his door to him 
(having locked himself in a room in a violent fit of passion) 
when he would to no one else. The father of Willert 
Beale was the founder of the popular firm in Regent Street, 
known for so many years as Cramer, Beale, and Co; 
having instituted the firm he applied to Mr. Cramer, then 
one of the eminent pianists of the day, to join him, and to 
give his name to the transaction. This was effected, and 
the suggestion was rewarded by ample success. The 
business was of a novel description; it included all 
arrangements for concert giving where the music published 
by the firm was sung and played. Mr. Beale became 
associated with all the first singers; it was he who first 
organised the tour in the provinces which has since become 
almost universal among public characters, and he had 
many curious adventures to relate on the subject. He was 
lessee of the opera for some time, and brought out Balfe's 
Siege of Rochelle, and Maid of Artois, both of which operas 
are little known to day, though they contain some charm- 
ing melodies. 

Thus, it was very natural that Willert Beale should 
follow, to a certain extent, in his father's footsteps. He 
had been associated all his life with singers, his earliest 
recollections are amusing incidents with regard to popular 
favourites. At the age of eighteen he went on his first 
tour, with Alboni as the star of the company, and from 
that time he became a popular impresario. His frankness 
and singular modesty, his rare open-handedness and 
geniality endeared him to his ‘“ business” acquaintances 
as to his friends. He has been connected with most of 
the great musical enterprises of his time; the farewell 
tours of the inimitable Piccolomini, of Grisi,—who has 
left no one to fill her place—of Mario, of Clara Novello, 
and others, were made under his direction; in 1849, ‘50, 
and ’51 he went with Thalberg to Vienna ;—it was he who 
first started Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Entertainment 
in the Gallery of Illustration, which, by-the-bye, is about 
to be turned to some other purpose—he instituted the 
system of opera recitals with full chorus and orchestra, in 
concert-rooms; in short, he, as well as his father, rendered 
incalcutable service to the art he loved, and the names of 
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father and son are dear to all musicians with whom they 
have been associated. 

Willert Beale left the firm some fifteen years ago, studied 
the law, and was called to the bar in 1862. He intended 
to devote himself to the new profession he had taken up, 
but his natural bent of mind was too strong, and when he 
lost his father, to whom he offers a tender and touching 
testimony at the conclusion of this amusing account of an 
‘« Enterprising Impresario,” he returned to the cultivation 
of his musical talent. 

During the last years of Mr. Beale’s life, another partner 
had been enrolled in the firm, and at Mr. Beale’s death, 
he (Mr. Wood) had the option of buying Mr. Beale’s share 
of the business at a valuation. Willert Beale made Mr. 
Wood an offer to convert the firm--of which Mr. Wood 
was the only surviving member—into a limited company. 
The offer was accepted, and now Willert Beale had an 
opportunity of bringing forward his long-cherished plan 
for a three years’ system—a system which is well-known 
and widely adopted at the present time. Willert Beale 
had at first intended the idea for the gradual purchase of 
steam ploughs by the poorer farmers of England. He had 
interested himself greatly in the matter at one time, urging 
his admirable plan warmly among the farmers themselves. 
The English people are, however, slow to grasp an idea, 
and the fariners looked at the steam plough Willert Beale 
wanted them to buy on the three-year payment system, 
much as women loek at a gun—with a vague idea that it 
must “go off!” Willert Beale’s association never came 
into operation; but later it was carried out by another 
society, and the system is now generally adopted. With 
regard to pianos, however, the success was undoubted. 
The idea of the hire money going towards the final pur- 
chase of the instrument is most happy, and has borne good 
fruits to the firm that set it in motion. Before the insti- 
tution of the system Messrs. Cramer and Co. sold, at the 
very utmost, two hundred pianos a-year; and now they let 
out for purchase three thousand in the same space of time! 
It is only about eighteen months ago that the Music Copy 
Books, which have had so great a sale, were brought out. 
As will have been perceived, Willert Beale is fertile in 
ideas, and this scheme of his with regard to Music Copy 
Books has proved a thoroughly practicable one. The 
Books have been very successful,—indeed, we see in the 
Illustrated London News advertisement, that the second 
100,000 are now selling. The plan is excessively well 
developed, and will te very useful, we should think, in all 
schools and academies where music is taught. 

As a composer, Willert Beale is known as Walter 
Maynard, a nom de plume given him by George Linley, 
who had, we presume, been reading one of thé novels of 
L. E. L. His compositions are not so popular as they 
deserve to be; their very refinement and delicacy pre- 
cluding them from universal favour. Among the better 
known are his settings of Longfellow’s poems,—among 
which “ Twilight” and “When the children are at play”’ 
are conspicuous ; and ‘‘I strive to forget thee,’ which last 
has been very popular. He has composed also many part 
songs, duets, &c., which are refreshing in their melody, 
especially when compared with the terrible distortions of 
time and tune that one is doomed to hear at the ordinary 
Ballad Concerts. For in these days a song to succeed has 
but to be sung by Sims Reeves, and we have heard him 
occasionally show his voice in meaningless and most un- 
melodious music, that is tolerated because he sang it, and 
that becomes popular for the same invalid reason. Thee 





is a class of persons who, having no judgment themselves, 
think Sims Reeves’ last song must be perfect. We should 
like to see Walter Maynard’s compositions brought before 
the concert-going public by some one more confident of 
his own powers than the composer himself. 


Willert Beale has also contributed to the literature of 
the period, notably to the Gentleman's Magazine, to Once 
a Week, to Vanity Fair, &c. His old friend Balfe having 
read Willert Beale’s article on him in the first-named 
magazine, wrote him a few lines, running thus :—*«] 
really must thank you with all my heart for the flattering 
and charming article you sent to the Gentleman's Maga. 
zine. I do believe I deserve some portion of it—not all, 
Never mind; such things do good, and no mistake! 
Thanks once more.” Balfe was one of Willert Beale’s 
most intimate friends ; Mark Lemon should also be placed 
on the same footing, for he was no less intimate than 
Balfe with the subject of our article. In 1867, the Enter. 
prising Impresario, by Walter Maynard, appeared, and 
was greeted with unanimous pleasure. The book is 
loosely written, but, as regards matter, is most amusing, 
There are innumerable comic incidents related which 
would divert our readers considerably, had we time or 
space to repeat them. The Impresario tells, for instance, 
how, while on a tour, Grisi lent a willing hand for the 
arrangement of an apple-pie bed for the Basso profundo 
who simply thought it was the provincial manner of dis- 
posing the coverings; how Polonini was deputed to cook 
macaroni for the party; how Grisi’s entry in Lucresia 
Borgia was effected by means of her being drawn across 
the stage upon a hand-truck by a scene-shifter in his shirt- 
sleeves, no scenery being used to conceal this primitive 
representation of a Venetian gondola from the public; and 
many other infinitely amusing stories—taken from his own 
experience. The first appearance of ‘‘ Good-bye, sweet- 
heart, good-bye,” is interesting. ‘I have some words 
here for a song I am going to write for you,” said the 
Sultan (J. L. Hatton) to Mario, taking out of his pocket- 
book a sheet of note paper. ‘‘ Read them to me,” said 
Mario, whereupon Hatton read the words of “ Good-bye, 
sweetheart, good-bye.’’ ‘‘Good-a-bye, sweetheart,” re- 
peated Mario, with that pleasant foreign accent which 
made his singing of the subsequently well-known air so 
interesting to his fair admirers. They were all standing 
round the piano, the whole band of artistes on the tour. 
Hatton asked them to listen to the way in which he 
proposed setting the poetry, and played the song through. 
“TI could-a-not—leave thee—thee, 2 difficile assai quel 
thee,” said Mario, singing the refrain. ‘I could-a-not 
leave thee—though—ancora quel though—lI said, good-a- 
bye, sweetheart, good-a-bye.” ‘‘That’s a hit!” was the 
universal comment; and the public has fully borne out the 
truth of the judgment. 

Willert Beale’s latest “hit” is the National Musical 
Union, the meetings of which have been recently held at 
the Crystal Palace under the patronage of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. He proposed to establish in every town 
throughout the provinces a system that should bring all 
the Musical Societies in existence together for competition 
performances, to take place at stated intervals. The plan 
met with general approval, and Wiilert Beale determined 
to offer it to the Crystal Palace—that is, that the great 
meetings and competitions should take place there. There 
appeared a fitness in his doing so from old association. It 
was he who first instituted the concert system in the 
Centre Transept, in 1855. Until then music was repre 
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sented in the Palace by a brass bard, which performed at 
intervals. The success of the concert system is too well- 
known to require comment. Mr. Grove, of the Crystal 
Palace, warmly took up the idea of National Music Meet- 
ings, the plan of which was given to the public on the rst 
of January, 1872. At these meetings Native and Foreign 
Choral Societies, Glee, Madrigal, and Part Song Vocalists, 
Cathedral and Church Choirs, Military and Volunteer 
Bands, and Amateur Solo Singers, may compete for 
Prizes. The rules of the society are simple and efficient, 
and we believe that the National Music Union will become 
a very powerful one. On the Council of Musicians which 
presides, we find the names of Sterndale Bennett, Wylde, 
Benedict, Goss, Arditi, Sainton, Best, Cusins, Salaman, 
Silas, Pauer, Barnby, Barnett, and many others familiar 
to all lovers of music. The first series of Music Meetings 
took place in July, 1872—the great Challenge Cup being 
awarded to the South Wales Choral Union. The second 
series took place early in the month just closed, and again 
the South Wales Choral Union has won the greatest 
prize of all. As will be remembered, the Choral Union 
was summoned to Marlborough House, where a large 
assembly, headed by the Prince and Princess, listened to 
a magnificent rendering of ‘“‘The Men of Harlech,” 
and other inspiriting airs. We have never heard anything 
finer than the effect of this grand old air sung by so vast 
anumber of strong, fresh, well-tuned voices. The Union 
is composed mainly of working men, miners, ironworkers, 
&c.; one of the foremost tenors is proud of owning that he 
works in a mine; and the conductor, Griffith Jones (Cara- 
dog), was by trade a blacksmith ; lately, he has kept an hotel 
at Freorky. When we consider that in addition to these 
valuable services rendered to the musical talent of Wales, 
Willert Beale has also been foremost in bringing before 
the public their fine old airs, to which he has put English 
words, that have been translated into Welsh, we cannot be 
surprised that the high honour belonging to the title of 
Bard should have been conferred upon him. 

Pencerdd Caerludd has gone once more among the 
Welsh people, with whom he is excessively popular. The 
Eisteddfod that takes place this week at Menai Bridge 
demands his presence as a representative bard. 


CS ee 
FURIA CANICULI. 


Tue Tichborne trial, if it does no good in clearing away 
any fallacies as to the singular rapidity of our judicial 
system has yet served one useful purpose in directing 
attention to the disgraceful state of our Law Courts. 
Just as it has been often repeated that railway acci- 
dents would never be wholly stopped till either a bishop 
or a director had been killed, so has that ‘‘ eminent” jury- 
man who fainted at Westminster and thereby filled man- 
kind with a strange feeling of horrible dread lest the Tich- 
borne trial might be a fiasco after all—a circumstancé which 
Dr. Kenealy’s apparently needless truism that one juryman 
was not all the twelve might be unable to prevent—taught 
us that the atmosphere of a court of law is polluted in 
more senses than one. But what a juryman cannot bear 
the more seasoned constitutions of judge and counsel can 
bear with impunity. Indeed the bench and the bar must 
be exceptionally strong to endure what they go through in 
the way of long hours, heated atmosphere and crowded 
courts which are seriously three of the great drawbacks of 











the profession. To the barrister in the present day, it 
may well be said— 








Tu pulmentaria quere 
Sudando. 


Not over the midnight oil, but in the crowded and mephi- 
tic courts of justice. There are some moralists who 
are fond of seeing— 


What ill effects from little causes spring, 


and who profess to trace in everything the influence of 
climate on character. The inhabitants of hot countries; 
are, they say, indolent, the inhabitants of the frigid North 
deficient in self reliance, while those who live in temperate 
lands are fertile in resource and energetic in action. 
May not the same theory apply to our lawyers? They 
have been often accused of blowing hot and cold, though 
it is the deficiency of air and the excess of heat, they now 
complain of; may not the strangely varying atmospheres 
they have to endure in some part explain this? The 
fluctuations of the “judicial mind,’ the defiance or 
humility of the advocatorial intellect may find their ex- 
planation and defence in the weather. The well-known 
judge who is so anxious to settle every cause, who is so 
impatient of the somewhat prosy discourses of counsel, 
who decides every case by his own private judgment, 
apparently under the delusion that his elevation to the 
bench has legitimised all his arguments at the bar, and 
given his barristerial dicta the binding force of law, may 
after all be merely a victim to the heat. It is the want of 
ventilation, too, that causes the “judicial mind” to venti- 
late so many theories on every subject, and to appear as the 
critical and well-informed intellect skilled in every know- 
ledge, from the Greek language to the works of Paul de 
Kock, learned as to Jesuits though occasionally erring as 
to a Pope. Possibly, too, it is the heat that keeps the 
number of our judges so low, it is the heat, no doubt, that 
draws the suitors together, though it does not act asa 
hotbed to make their causes “ripe” for hearing; and in 
this case, at least, heat is not a form of motion. 

It is a comforting doctrine, certainly, if not a very correct 
one. But at the risk of any damage to the “ glorious 
uncertainty of English law,’’ we hope, if the hope is not 
profane that the law courts of the future may be somewhat 
better arranged. The picture our artist gives might serve 
for a view of the Black Hole of Calcutta, as modified by 
philanthropists, yet it is in sober reality, by no means an 
exaggerated presentment of an English Court of Justice. 


—————_ ->— —_— 


REVIEWS. 


Easy Exercises in Latin Prose. By Cuarves Biae, 
M.A., Principal of Brighton College. Rivingtons. 


This capital manual upsets the common theory that 
high gifts of scholarship are no necessary qualification for 
teaching the rudiments of composition or translation. A 
distinguished first-class man has set himself to prepare a 
Latin Exercise Book for the Lower Forms, and within a 
given space has succeeded where, to our thinking, many 
highly accredited exercise writers utterly fail. He has 
appreciated the great value of translation and re-transla- 
tion in acquiring a Latin style and vocabulary, and pre- 
scribes an excellent modus operandi for the exercises 
numbered 1 to 21. But what we think even more valuable 
than his examples and passages for translation, is his 
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short but suggestive introduction, which contains in few 
words “nuts to crack,” upon which a painstaking and 
observant schoolboy will bestow all the strength and per- 
tinacity of his mental teeth. Here, for instance, is a hint 
to be worked out :—‘‘ There is, perhaps, no single Latin 
word that means exactly the same as any single English 
word.” Here another :—* Generally economise language 
as far as you can. Latin packs closer than English.” 
“The sea was raging with all the fury of which that 
destructive element is capable,” was elegantly rendered by 
Professor Conington—mare sud rabie agitari ;—and here a 
third, the last we can cite. ‘Latin differs from English 
prose mainly in avoiding—i. abstractions ; ii. personifica- 
tions ; iii. metaphors; iv. implications; that is to say, it 
is more direct, clear, and literal... What would we not 
have given for such hints in the barren days when our 
youth was nursed by an uncommunicative Orbilius. Six 
of the exercises are passages translated from Livy. Three 
are culled direct from English prose literature. 


Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys; a 
Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. By 
Amelia B. Edwards. London: Longmans and Co. 
1873. 

Miss Edwards must blame herself if she finds that from 
henceforth the Peaks and Valleys she has described cease 
to be Untrodden and Unfrequented. For what tourist 
could resist the pleasure of following so charming a guide 
through a country not more remarkable for the beauty of 
its scenery than for the unsophisticated character of its 
people? That must indeed be a Happy Land which can 
be described in terms like the following : 

“When one has said that there are few roads, that letters, having 
sometimes to be carried by walking postmen over a succession of 
passes, travel slowly, and are delivered irregularly; that the inns are 
not only few and far between, but often of the humblest kind; and 
that except at Cortina there is not a telegraph station in the whole 
country, one has said all there is to say in disparagement of the dis- 
trict. For the rest, it is difficult to speak of the people, of the climate, 
of the scenery, without risk of being thought too partial or too enthu- 
siastic.” 

We doubt whether an irregular postal service would be 
regarded as a drawback by any Londoner whose nerves 
have been irritated by the too familiar double-knock, and if 
two ladies of taste and cultivation have found the hostel- 
ries adequate to their wants, no one else has a right to 
complain. At any rate, both at Cortina and Caprile—the 
two centres (if we may use such a term) of the Dolomite 
country—very tolerable accommodation can be obtained at 
a reasonable price, and the traveller will have the un- 
wonted satisfaction of finding himself regarded rather as 
a welcome guest than as an object upon which to practise 
the art of extortion. ‘The old patriarchal notion of hos- 
pitality still survives, miraculously, in the minds of the 
inn-keepers,” and ‘it is as natural to the natives of these 
hills and valleys to be kind and helpful, as it is natural to 
the Swiss to be rapacious.” We must demur to this last 
contrast. 

The route by which Miss Edwards entered the Dolomite 
district is certainly by far the most beautiful approach to 
Titian’s country. Starting from Longarone, an easy jour- 
ney, of two days, through the Val di Piave and the 
Ampezzo Thal, brings the traveller into the very heart of 
its beauties. The Antelao, “‘a mass of clustered pinna- 
cles ;” the Pelmo, ‘‘a mighty throne canopied by clouds 
and approached by a giant staircase,” and the Rochetta, 
“a line of broken battlements, piled high on huge but- 
tresses of sward and pine-forest,” are passed in succession, 





and then Cortina is reached. Here all the characteristic 
features of Tyrolese life may be studied, and excursions tp 
Auronzo, Pieve di Cadore and Falzarego—the hospice op 
the summit of the Tre Sassi pass—may be advantageously 
organised. There can be no question that a far greater 
amount of enjoyment may generally be obtained by 
making head-quarters of some convenient spot, than } 
wandering from place to place, urged ever onwards by the 
desire to accomplish a certain programme within a certain 
time. Some distinction should be made between the 
plans best suited for exploring the Rocky Mountains and 
those which should be adopted in a district of which the 
area is not more than thirty-five miles by fifty. Who 
would not wish to linger, instead of to hasten, upon such 
paths as those which lead from Cortina to Titian’s fitting 
birthplace ? 

“ ..... The mountains close in, new peaks, snow-streaked above 
and wooded below, come into view ; and the great crag of Pentelstein, 
once crowned by a famous medizval stronghold, shuts in the end of the 
valley. ..... At this point the road swings round abruptly to the 
right, winds up through pine-woods behind the platform on which the 
castle used to stand, leaves the noisy torrent far below, bending east- 
ward at right angles to the Ampezzo valley. 

wee eed And now the road leads through a succession of delicious 
grassy glades, among pine-woods loaded with crimson and violet cones, 
and festooned with the weird grey-beard moss of the Upper Alps. 
Wild campanulas and purple gentians, deep golden Arnica blossoms, 
pink Daphne, and a whole world of other wild flowers, some quite 
new to us, here bloom in such abundance that the space of greensward 
on either side of the carriage-way looks as if bordered by a strip of 
Persian carpet.” 


But we must hasten on from Cortina, albeit the most 
attractive place of sojourn in the whole district, to Caprile, 
and at the same time confess that we would willingly en- 
counter the heaviest thunderstorm for the sake not only of 
witnessing grand scenery under circumstances of corre. 
sponding grandeur, but of securing such a welcome as 
awaited our travellers at their journey’s end. 

“ The Pezzés had given us up hours ago; but seeing our wretched 
little party coming along the village street, drenched, draggled, and 
miserable, rush down in a body to meet and welcome us on the 
threshold—old Signora Pezzé, gentle and cordial; young Signora 
Pezzé, still with a rose in her hair; the two sons whom we already 
know, and all the helps and hangers-on of the establishment. . ‘ 
Meanwhile a good fire is quickly lighted; wet clothing is taken to 
the kitchen to be dried; a hot supper is put in preparation; and all the 
discomforts of the journey are forgotten.” 


At Caprile they are brought face to face with Monte 
Civita, which fills up the end of the valley as a great 
organ-front fills in the end of a cathedral aisle, and is the 
most ideal and majestic-looking mountain in the region. 
On the south-east the lake of Alleghe—sapphire streaked 
with emerald—conceals beneath its placid bosom the 
farms and villages which a century ago stood upon the 
sides of Monte Pezza, and were overwhelmed in a catat 
trophe scarcely less terrible than that which involved 
Pompeii. 

“*Tf it had been smooth enough, and we could have rowed ovef 
yonder,’ said the old woman, pointing towards a more distant reach, 
‘ the Signoras might have seen houses with their roofs still on, and their 
chimneys standing. They are all there—deep, deep down !’ 

‘** Have you yourself seen them?’ I asked. 

“*Seen them? Eh, Signora, I have seen them with these eyes 
hundreds of times. Dio mio! there are those in Alleghe who have 
seen stranger sights than I. There are those living who have seen the 
old ape church with its belfry, all perfect, out yonder in the middle 
of the lake, where it is deep water. There are those living,’ here het 
voice dropped to an awe-struck whisper, ‘who have heard the bells 
tolling under the water at midnight for the unburied dead !’"” 


Our space will not allow us to do more than allude to 
the many other wonderful sights which Caprile and its 
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neighbourhood afford. The Sasso di Ronch—rearing its 
head like a giraffe roughly hewn out of dazzling stone— 
the Val Cordevole, alternately soft and wild—the great 
twin-towers of Monte Lucano and the splintered peaks of 
Monte Pizz—should be visited in Miss Edwards’ com- 
pany, or seen through the media of her pen and pencil. 
For not the least of the many charms in this most delight- 
ful book is to be found in the admirable delineations of 
scenery with which it abounds. The author is an ac- 
complished artist in both senses of the word, and we 
regard ourselves as fortunate in being able to lay before 
our readers some specimens of her skill in that branch 
where she has had the advantage of being ably interpreted 
by the engraver. 


Shakespeare and Typography. By Wivviam BiapEs. 
[First Norice.] 

Until very lately bibliography as a science occupied 
nearly the same place as the ‘‘ noble science of blazon.” 
Much talk and much money were spent upon it, as upon 
heraldry, but of the true modern spirit of inductive inves- 
tigation its votaries were guiltless. It used to be a matter 
of reproach against that omnivorous book-worm Heber, 
that he had more than once read a volume he had bought. 
The famous Roxburgh sale and its absurdities found a 
willing chronicler in Dr. Dibdin, who, however dear he 
may be to the literary dilettanti, receives nothing but 
censure from the disciples of the new school. When a 
Boccaccio of 1470 was run up to £2,260, “ Froggy” 
Didbin was in ecstasies. When a little later the very 
same book was sold for £900 he was well satisfied because 
it passed into the hands of his own patron; and so he 
waxed and waned, thinking more of the money value of a 
book, and more of a noble earl than of his own credit ; and 
by his blunders and pedantry, and clumsy English, and 
books made to look handsome on large paper and to lie on 
the literary tables of peers, he managed to bring biblio- 
graphy to a very low ebb before he died; and indeed to 
make it a byword among men who had more brains than 
money. There is hardly a page of what he wrote upon 
the works of Caxton for example, which does not contain 
at least one mistake. The most obvious facts are over- 
looked, and the most different periods and founts of 
type are confounded. 

Much the same thing went on in the little world which 
devoted itself to the culture of Shakespeare. The com- 
mentators vied with the famous Italian whose notes exceed 
some four or five times in bulk the whole works of the 
classic author to whose poems they are appended. The 
desire of amending the text of Shakespeare resembled in 
some particulars our-more modern mania for the ‘‘ restora- 
tion” of churches. And it was not till two centuries and 
a half had elapsed that the first editions became valuable, 
although they are in reality the only sources of exact in- 
formation. Our commentator quoted his predecessor, and 
either agreed with him, or, more frequently, contradicted 
him, and the next comer followed suit, tilt the great 
Shakespearian controversy assumed a definite form, like 
the great Homeric controversy, and gave employment to 
a host of writers, hardly one of whom was acquainted with 
any of the original conditions, the dialect, the typography, 
or the general literature of Shakespeare’s time. 

Mr. Blades inaugurated a new era when he published 
his account of William Caxton. He brought to his task 


him to be an authority on the subject, a practical know. 
ledge of the art which has made our prototypographer 
famous. He first went to work scientifically, and soon 
brought order out of the heap of confusion which Dibdin, 
building blindly on the foundation laid by Herbert ang 
Ames, had left for the puzzle of posterity. He was soon 
able to fix the chronological order of Caxton’s successive 
founts of type, and thus to approximate very nearly to the 
true date of each work, and by making himself acquainted 
with the form of Caxton’s letters, to identify many books 
printed by him, to assign others to their rightful owners, 
and, when such an opportunity as that which occurred at 
St. Albans, when the paste-board cover of an old Boethius 
in the lady chapel was made to disgorge fifty-six frag. 
ments of thirteen separate works including three which are 
so far unique, to say exactly to what period each leaf 
belonged, and from what book it was an excerpt. When 
Mr. Blades turned his attention to the great Shakespeare 
dust-heap many of his friends were in despair. He had 
gone to the bourne from which so few had returned. The 
sleepy band of pilgrims to the same shrine, whose con. 
stant round of mere conjecture, and fruitless research had 
given so much amusement to the profane, had received 
another pervert, and henceforward Mr. Blades would be lost 
to the world he had adorned and enlightened. Had he not 
gone the way of so many from whom great things were 











expected, but who, once within the Stratford maze have 
never emerged, and are not likely now to break away? It 
is better not to mention names. But five or six gentle. 
men might be enumerated in a breath, whose glories are 
written in the Chronicle of the Shakespeare Tercentenary 
and no where else. Their might and how they warred 
are of no interest. It may almost be said of them that 
like Merlin they are subjected to the charm 

‘*Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

And lost to life and use and name and fame.” 

Their famous expression “a monument embracing a 
statue,’’ of which Punch made such fun, is a fair example 
of what may generally be expected from literary men who 
take to the great Shakespearian controversy. But all these 














unwearying patience, a considerable knowledge of English 
and foreign books before printing; and what above all fitted / 


apprehensions have been dissipated. Mr. Blades entered 
the charmed circle indeed, but emerged again from the 
labyrinth in his right senses and bringing back a treasure 
or two from the abyss. That he explored pretty deeply 
may be seen by the first chapter of *‘ Shakespeare and 
Typography,” in which he gives a list of the various trades 
and professions which the theorists have assigned to the 
object of their worship. He shows that the poet has 
successively been called a butcher, a schoolmaster, a wodl- 
man, a skewer sharpener, a farmer, a street arab, a lawyer, 
a surgeon and anatomist, a chemist, a physiologist, 4 
psychologist, a mad doctor, a prophet, a soldier, a sailor, 
a musician, botanist, an entomologist, an ornithologist, a 
zoologist, an ethnologist, an alchemist and a sorcerer; that 
in religion he has been called a Roman Catholic, a Pro- 
testant, a Bible reader, a Churchman) .and an Atheist; 
while some were not wanting to identify him with the 
great Viscount St. Albans, and others tod deny the pro- 
bability that he ever existed. But the obligations of space 
warn us to conclude, we therefore for the present close our 
remarks with the intention of résuming the subject ona 
future occasion. 


Handy Guide to Vienna. 
London : Longmans. 


The most perfect specimen of a real multum in parvo in 
the shape of a guide that we have ever come across, and 


Vienna: Faesy and Frick; 
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one that no stranger to Vienna should fail to procure. It 
is just the size of those convenient little French guides the 
«Guides Diamants,” and can, therefore, be carried with 
ease in almost any pocket, and having tested it as to several 
particulars, concerning which we had thought it not un- 
likely that its compiler might have been caught tripping, 
we have found it accurate in every point. The title is an 
exceedingly modest one, for a “ Handy Guide to Vienna ” 
could hardly be expected to comprise, as this little work 
does, a guide to the exhibition, with map, a well selected 
list of excursions in the neighbourhood, and hints for tours 
in various directions. Moreover, there are short catalogues 
of the chefs d’euvre in the various art collections, and 
ample particulars as to the history of the chief buildings. 
Hotels, shops, and conveyances are all treated of, and a 
map of the city is given, that will render enquiries needless. 
Indeed the difficulty really is to find anything that the 
industrious compiler has omitted. 


The Works of Horace Rendered into English 
Prose. The Globe Edition. By James LonspDALe, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Samuret Lee, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


The prospect of a clearer appreciation of the old Latin 
bards of the Augustan age becomes more hopeful to those 
who have not enjoyed a high classical training, when such 
books as this joint work of Lonsdale and Lee are issued 
from the press. More faithful than a verse translation can 
possibly be, too scholarly and refined to be a mere key or 
“crib,” they afford the self-educator very considerable help, 
and assist the unlearned to know something of the mind 
ofantiquity, through the vulgar tongue. And the Horace 
of the Globe Series strikes us as better than the Virgil, 
possibly through the stronger Horatian proclivities of the 
translators. Howsoever it be, the present work is one 
which deserves notice and encouragement, and we are far 
from saying that it may not, independently of its useful- 
ness, minister also something of the same sense of 
pleasure and enjoyment which is derivable from a verse- 
translation. The point of the gay lyrist and satirist is not 
fribbled away in wordy paraphrase; but at the same time 
it is not stinted by servile literality in cases where the 
Latin thought or idiom do not admit of precise counter- 
part. The translators, as their introduction to the dis- 
tinctive works of Horace abundantly shows, are quite au 
courant with the life and gaiety of their author, know his 
likes and dislikes as well as unlikes, and abound in such 
modern parallels and instances as render the young reader 
a friend to Horace almost before he tackles his first ode or 
epistle. In the preface to the odes, for example, we have 
an acute discussion of the question how far we are tc 
accept literally the lines— 


‘“* Paupertas impulis audax 
Ut versus facerem.” 


And whilst it is being proved that Horace’s circumstances 
were not such as those to which we owe “ Rasselas” and 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” nor such as could make Horace 
like Dante or Milton greater by adversity, we are treated 
to a comparison of the poet’s interview with Mecenas with 
that of Shakespeare and Leicester in ‘ Kenilworth.” 
There is a clever justification in p. 9 of Horace’s common 
Place, which is a secret of his popularity because it does 
hot exalt him to a height far out of reach of his reader ; 
4 good account of his philosophy in pp. 12 and 13; and a 
distinction made between his female friendships or loves 





which were imaginary, and his attachment to male friends, 
which were of a deeper, more real, and more abiding kind. 
Lonsdale and Lee doubt the depth of Horace’s passion 
even for Cinara, and hold that his regrets are less for her 
than for loss of health, youth, and gaiety in himself, quite 
another thing from the passionate fondness of Catullus, or 
the sad remembrance of Petrarch. But— 

‘* Horace as a friend is always genuine and affectionate. The ode 
which prays for the safe return of Virgil from Greece, and that which 
so sorrowfully grieves for the death of Quinctilius, the friend of Virgil 
and himself, his song of joy on the return of his old comrade, Pompeius 
Varus, the pleasing ode addressed to Septimius, the pathetic verses in 
which the poet promises Mzcenas that he will not outlive him, all these 
undoubtedly express a sincere and earnest friendship. If Horace, as 
the poet of love, is but weak and changeable, his Odes (and his other 
writings no less) show him to us as one of the best and truest of 
friends.” —P. 23. 

Any one of the odes above alluded to would illustrate not 
only the point referred to, but also the accuracy and life 
with which our translators have turned the Latin into 
English. But we do not need a better sample than the 
ode, which Milton has made immortal, to Pyrrha (i. 5). It 
is given as follows :— 

“Vy, 

To Pyrrha, who is faithless as the winds or seas, and whose fancy 

no lover can fix. 


What dainty boy amid a world of roses, and steeped in flowing per- 
fumes crystal-clear, clasps you, O Pyrrha! in the pleasant cave? For 
whom do you bind up your yellow hair in a simplicity of gracefulness ? 
Alas, how oft will he bewail your troth and Heaven’s caprice, and stare, 
a novice, at the deep all wild beneath the gloomy blasts! Who, in 
pure faith, enjoys you now as gold; who dreams of you, still un- 
estranged, still kind, and knows not of the treachery of the gale. 
Hapless are they to whom unproved you shine! For myself, the holy 
wall, by its votive tablet, tells that I have hung up my dripping gar- 
ments to the God that is Lord of the Main.” 

The only handle which the above can possibly give to the 
anti-prose side, in questions of translations, is that the 
first five verses of Horace are turned into what is only 
blank verse, in prose form. This, however, is partly 
accident, and there are many odes not so curiously metrical 
in spite of themselves. Whilst the translators are almost 
always poetical in spirit and language, they have, as is 
meet, a constant eye to exactness of interpretation. Thus 
in 1, 15, 14, Grataque feminis, Imbelli cithard carmina 
divides reappears as *‘ And on the unwarlike lyre accom- 
pany your songs, the delight of women,” which gives, in 
closer form, the spirit of Conington and Martin, whose 
versions we give in their order— 
‘And for your dames divide 
On peaceful lyre the several parts of song.” —C. 
“ And laid with thy lute in a bevy of girls 
Troll thy measures effeminate all the day long.” —M. 
At the end of this ode, however, we should suggest a little 
emendation of the rendering of— 
Iracunda diem proferet Ilio 
Matronisque Phrygum classis Achillei.” 
“ Achilles’ angry flect shall stay the hour of Ilium and the 
matrens of Phrygia.” It would be better to read “shall 
stay the hour of doom for Ulium and the matrons of 
Phrygia.” But generally we could not wish more faithful 
and yet easy reproduction of the Latin in English than we 
find in this volume. Take the stanza from the Fourth Ode 
of the Fourth Book— 
‘‘ Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant : 
Utcunque defecere mores 
Dedecorant bene nata culp2.” 
‘ But teaching furthers inbred energy, and genuine modes 
of culture nerve the soul; whenever morals chance to fail, 
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defects disfigure minds whose birth is good.” Conington 
expresses the quatrain as follows— 
‘** But care draws forth the power within, 
And cultured minds are strong for good: 
Let manners fail, the plague of sin 

Taints e’en the course of gentle blood.” 

It is curious to see how near the prose is to the poetry. 
For a taste of the Satires, we cite a bit of the amusing 

one, in which Horace describes his endeavours to rid him- 
self of a bore, who pestered him with his impertinences— 
Horace’s Humorous 





i. ix. 21-34.—The man praises himself. 
Despair. 

Then he begins.—‘‘ Unless I deceive myself you would not esteem 
Viscus or Varius as friends, more than me: for who is a better or 
readier poet than I'am? Who can dance with more ease than I? 
Hermogenes himself might envy my singing. Here was an opportunity 
of putting in a word :—‘Is your mother alive? Have you any relations 
to whom your life and health are important?’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘I have 
not one; I have laid them all at rest.’ ‘ Happy people!’ say I, ‘now I 
am left, so despatch me at once; for my sad fate is mow at hand, pre- 
dicted to me, when a boy, by.a Sabine old woman, after she had shaken 
her divining arm: ‘ This boy will neither poisons dire, nor hostile sword 
destroy, nor pleurisy, nor cough, nor gout that makes men limp; on 
some future day a chatterbox will end his life; wherefore all great 
talkers let him, if wise, avoid, as soon as he has grown to man’s 
estate.’” 

Let so much have been said and quoted as an incentive 
to the purchase of this translation, as to which we make 
no doubt that study and experience of it will prove the 
soundness of the estimate attempted in the above remarks. 


A Handbook to Eastbourne. By Georce F. 
CuamBers, F.R.A.S. Fifth Edition. Enlarged 


and thoroughly revised. Stanford. 


It gives us much pleasure to note the appreciation of 
this guide-book, evidenced by its having already obtained 
a fifth edition. Having in a previous volume noticed the 
special features of Mr. Chambers’ handybook, we need not 
now say more than that the words “ thoroughly revised ” 
do not mean, when prefixed to this little work, what they 
too often mean elsewhere, that meaning being a sort of 
stereotyped recommendation, and nothing else. The 
trains from London Bridge for July, 1873, are given here, 
and a little notice of the different stations on the line of 
route. The sanitary information will probably somewhat 
astonish those who are not aware what claims Eastbourne 
has to be reckoned amongst the very healthiest spots in 
the kingdom, and the pages devoted to geology and natural 
history must prove very valuable to lovers of nature, and 
science. 

—-- -~i>-— es 


FRANCE. 


One sentence in the Marshal President's message to 


the Assembly clings pleasantly to the remembrance of the | 
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vast majority of Frenchmen during the national vacation. | 


It is taken to their hearts like an amulet. It-fs their 
surety for the maintenance of order and the preservation 
of tranquillity. Who does not know it by heart? “J’ose 
donner a l’assemblée l’assurance que rien, en son absence, 
ne viendra compromettre l’ordre publique et que son autorité 
legitime sera partout respectée.”” One hardly tires of re- 
peating it. Nothing could be more entirely a@ propos. It 
is the mot du jour—expressing as it does the very wish 
nearest to the innermost thoughts of the population. 
Party rivalries are postponed meanwhile during the 
autumn holidays, when the sympathisers with the various 
aspirants for power have made up their minds for once to 
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take a little breathing-time, and as thoroughly as possifle 
to enjoy themselves. 

While this is the situation with the Monarchists of the 
Right, I cannot help thinking to myself that the Republi. 
cans of the Left must feel rather ‘ sold” under the cip 
cumstances. M. Thiers certaiuly sowed the corn tha 
Marshal Macmahon is now reaping. The Opening sen. 
tence of the Address recently signed at Belfort as a grate. 
ful acknowledgment to the ex-President in recognition of 
past services, says, “‘ Monsieur Thiers! Encore quelques 
jours et la libération du territoire, qui est votre ceuvre, sem 
un fait accompli.” Yes, truly—‘‘ qui est votre ceuvre!” 
But—at what price? Is it, M. Jules Favre! without the 
loss of one stone of the fortresses, without the loss of one 
inch of the soil of la Belle France? Has she not rather— 
after paying her blood drachms in the terrible war—bought 
the enemy off very dearly! For the two fairest of her 
provinces, Alsace and Lorraine! For the two most re. 
nowned of her great fortified places! For the “ virgin 
fortress of Metz, and for the thrice historic Strasbourg! 
With a loss at the same time of five milliards in han 
cash, and of two millions of her population! Truly some. 
thing to boast of, this ‘libération du territoire, qui est 
votre ceuvre,”’ M. l’ex-President ! 

The one-eyed Dictator, who during the supreme agonies 
of the war was for a few months the Master of the South 
of France, has been as completely “ bowled out”’ for the 
nonce, as it appears to me, as even ‘‘ cet homme eminent” 
who was yesterday not only paramount, but all-essential 
and who is to-day just Nobody and Nowhere, and already 
almost forgotten. While M. Thiers has been quietly 
bowed out, M. Gambetta has been effectually gagged. 
Ninety years ago on the English side of the Channel the 
cry was so persistently in regard to everything ‘‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty,” that a waggish correspondent began his letter 
once, ‘‘ Sir, I take the Wilkes-and-Liberty to inform you,’ 
&c,, &c. Until very recently a kindred cry in regard to 
the Gallic-Wilkes, M. Leon Gambetta, was so much in 
vogue, that I might have been justified in beginning my 
communication with a similarly facetious reference to his 
particular liberty (or license, should I not rather call it?) 
‘Ja liberté du balcon.”” Happily to-day (thanks to one ol 
the very last acts of the Droit) the innocent transference 
of the old jest to the atmosphere of France would k 
simply obsolete. The Demagogue of yesterday has been 
denied his nostrum, and in the very nick of time. The 
national representatives scatter into the provinces, and out 
of no balcony this autumn, at least, can the young e 
Dictator flutter his wordy banner of revolt ! 

Meanwhile so much- has Imperialism come once more to 
be the town talk that not only does one see the photographs 
of the Emperor's only son labelled openly on the Boule- 
vards ‘“* Napoléon Quatre,” but we read among the items 
of news in the public journals that “the sons of Prince 
Napoléon, the Prince Victor and the Prince Louis, the 
one aged eleven the other nine, have arrived at Saint 
Gratien on a visit to their aunt.the Princess Mathilde.” 

The work of material restoration simultaneously ad- 
vances apace in Paris. The Place Venddme is popularly 
spoken of now as the Place du Remplacement de lt 
Colonne. A little while longer under the existing régime, 
and like a gigantic stick of twisted barley sugar in marble 
and bronze the spiral pillar will have been spun up anew 
to its old altitude, and will then be surmounted—not pre 
posterously by the effigy of a French soldier from the 
ranks, just upon the morrow of the time when the privalt 
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soldiers of France were most certainly for once not heroes, 
but as the Column of Venddme ought alone to be—by the 


efigy of him whom the English Military Historian has 
i 


tically called “the greatest of all soldiers,”— 
Napoleon. 

The action taken against Courbet, by the way, at whose 
infamous suggestion the column was overthrown, has, it 
appears, at the instance of M. Lachaud, been postponed 
until after the vacation. ‘Then, however, the imminent 
probability is that the fanatical artist will be called sharply 
enough, though tardily, to account. 

Side by side with restoration demolition goes on in Paris. 
For example, but a few days back and nothing was left of 
the Rue de Jérusalem, of sorrowful memory, but the old 
gateway, embellished with the sculptures of Jean Goujon. 
Pick and shovel are at work in one quaiter as audibly as 
in another is the tick of the trowel or the clank of the 
joiner's hammer. 

Very recently M. Victor Hugo paid a flying visit to Paris 
—that Paris he has so often delighted with his exquisite 
poetry, lyric and dramatic, and so often half scared and 
half amused with his political rhodomontade. 

Within the last few days there has been packed up 
at the Palais Bourbon, to be despatched to Teheran, a 
costly vase adorning the sleeping apartment of Nasser ed 
Din, the joint work of Poyard and Caranza, bearing upon 
ita quatrain from Feranzy couched in terms of the most 
extravagant adulation. It is strange to see the Republic 
playing koo-too before the throne of the soi-disant King of 
Kings. 

According to M. Pierre Véron, who ought to know, M. 
Philaréte Chasles, who recently died at Venice, had gone 
thither to take possession of & Small estate there, a pala- 
ztto and garden, left to hitm recently by one of his 
admirers. 

The tantalising title of thé feuilleton of the Constitu- 
tionnel is what has long beéh dangling, like bob-cherry, 
before the lips of how many fival princes ?—‘* La Couronne 
du Pays.” 

The “platform” of the present ministry, to adopt an 
American phrase, would almost seem to be religion. ‘* We 
propose,” said the Duc de Broglie, “‘to gather ail Con- 
servatives round our standard on another ground than that 
of politics.” Under its auspices they carried through the 
Assembly the Bill authorising the erection of an expiatory 
church on Montmartre. The Pilgrimages are now setting 
forth in great state, and peans are being already intoned 
in the Univers by M. Louis Veuillot. 

The great medal of Ampére has just been awarded by 
the French Society of National Industry to Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, in recognition of his masterly applications of 
electricity. 

The treasures of the Hotel de Cluny, long ago one of 
the rarest museums I ever examined, have been recently 
enhanced by the addition to them of numerous works of 
art of admirable excellence, oriental arms, medieval armour 
and antique furniture, lately bequeathed to it by M. Cotte- 


not. 
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MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 





Blackwood’s gives an account of that single-minded Carlist 
hero, Savalls, written in a decidedly sympathetic vein. “A 
Visit to Albion” is, as many readers will probably guess before 
seeing it, a supposed Persian view of England and the English. 
In the political article the Gladstone Government is compared 
toa Company, threatened with continual petitions to wind-up. 





Mr. R. G. Haliburton sends some excellent verse in irregular 
metre, called “* The North: the Land of Love and Song.” 

Chambers’ Journal begins a story with the eccentric title, “ His 
Own Executor.” ‘ Blue-Jackets’ Pets” has some very curious 
anecdotes of monkeys, snakes, &c. ‘The Broken Bridge,” is the 
story of a marvellous escape from death. 

The Contemporary has an able critique on “Grote,” trom the 
pen of the Rev. James Davies. Professor Tyndall rakes up some 
personalities which might have been, with better taste, left un- 
noticed, though it is undeniable that the Professor has the best 
of the argument in the Glacier controversy with the late Prin- 
cipal Forbes. Mr. Darwin ventilates another crotchet in his 
* Beneficial Restrictions to Liberty.of Marriage,” in which he 
advocates the plan of a physical competitive examination for 
marriage. Dr. Carpenter writes on “ The Physical Condition of 
Inland Seas.” 

The Cornhi¥ is more like its old self this month. “The 
Casuistry of Journalism,” ‘“ News from the Moon,” and “Sun 
Fishing on the West Coast of Iceland,” are all thoroughly read- 
able; and the paper on “ Turkish Georgia” tells us a great deal 
in a small space, touching an unfortunate but not uninteresting 
people. 

Fraser’s opens with an article on ‘Our Food Supply and the 
Game Laws,” in which many of the arguments are unanswerable, 
though they do not lead us to the same conclusion at which the 
writer arrives. There appears to be one beneficial result that 
Irish agitation may bring about, and that is the retention of Irish 
Humour, if we may judge from an amusing paper on “ A Visit to 
Ireland at Election Time.” The author of “ Flemish Interiors” 
describes that combination of the village pound, the town police 
office, and lost luggage department, which Parisians know by 
the name of La Fourriére. Professor Blackie’s “ Relation of 
Metaphysics to Literature and Science,” is too metaphysical for 
ordinary minds. 

Macmillan’s gives the place of honour to the Attorney-Gene- 
ral’s Lecture on Wordsworth. Alexandre Schwartz tells us how 
the Stabat Mater was written. ‘A Military Critic” shows how 
the Battle of Dorking may be made an impossibility. Everyone 
interested in the subject should read this able paper. Mr. 
Deutsch, the writer of the article on “The Talmud,” that 
appeared in the Quarterly about six years ago, if we remember 
aright, is defended from an ungenerous attack on him made by 
the Edinburgh, notwithstanding his sad loss. 

St. Paul's begins a story called ‘‘ The Owl’s Nest in the City.”’ 
Mr. Austin Dobson sends two stanzas for a mural painting, 
entitled “*A Love's Quest.” The author of ‘ Contrasts,” con- 
tinues the amusing ‘“‘ Memoirs of a Cynic.” ‘A Himalayan 
Courtship ” is a capital sketch of Anglo-Indian Life. 


— ——> — —-— 


THE THEATRES. 


THE FRENCH PLAYS AT THE PRINCESS’. 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON. 

THE points of difference between English and French dramatic 
art are so numerous and striking that it is scarcely possible for 
a French company to appear to their full advantage in London. 
The feeling of morality in England is much more sensitive than 
in France, and the range of dramatic art is, in consequence, very 
much circumscribed. The great motif of the most celebrated 
French dramas is conjugal infidelity, a theme absolutely forbidden 
in England, and it is scarcely possible to examine a French play 
without finding some allusion to the subject. In English dramas 
the miseries of unhappy lovers form the mainspring of the piéce ; 
in France we have the more tragic representations of the woman 
bound for life to a man she has ceased to love, and struggling 
vainly to be free. It was in protest against this school of 
writing, which went to the extreme of glorifying vice, that M. de 
Girardin wrote Le supplice d'une Femme, a play painting in strong, 
though somewhat coarse colours, the hopeless state of a woman 
who once thinks kindly of any other man than her husband. 
But it is the fact that it is in pieces of this kind that the great 
French actresses have made their reputations, and it is this kind 
of piece that the Lord Chamberlain refuses to license. 
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The effect of this has been that MM. Valnay and Pitron have 
been considerably hampered in their campaign. They have 
been reduced to rely very much on a class of piece, to which 
belong Le Reveillon, En classe Mesdemoiselles, Tricoche et Cacolet, 
and others of the same kind, which are comparatively meaning- 
less, and derive their fun from mere farce and pantomime. They 
are the kind of pieces associated with the Palais Royal rather 
than with the Gymnase, or the Odéon, and they give no oppor- 
tunity to the actors to show that delicate colouring which dis- 


are permitted to applaud eminent artists in the works o 


Shakespeare, Schiller, Alfieri, and Sheridan; shall it be for. 
bidden us to present to the English public, whose king 
sympathy we wish to retain, such French comedians as Mes. 
dames Arnould Plessy, Desclée, Marie Laurent, and m 
others, in the works of Dumas fils, Emile Augier, Léon Laya, 
Emile de Girardin, and Sardou?” 

However, the Lord Chamberlain was inexorable, and though 


‘he finally allowed Diane de Lys and Maison Neuve, the season 
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tinguishes the.French school of acting. 
amusing, but we have, unhappily, no necessity to send to France 
for coarse farces, or a rough and tumble style of acting. Of this 
ose, the managers were well aware, and pointed out in 
various letters to the licenser of plays that “the more or less 
vulgar productions of the second class theatres’ were almost all 
that was left to them to produce. “In Paris,” wrote the 
managers, when submitting for perusal La Princesse Georges, Le 
Demi-monde, La Gueule du Loup, all of which were rejected, “ we 


The plays certainly are | 
| witness the production of the masterpieces of the great modern 
| French dramatists. 


was, to a certain extent, disappointing to those who expecte] to 


The company engaged by MM. Valnay and Pitron comprised 
some eminent names, and their performance was remarkable for 
its unity and artistic completeness. The minor parts were | 
competently filled, and there were no signs of that self-obtrus 08 
which is so great a failing on our boards. Mdme. Marie Laureat 
played second to Mdme. Arnould Plessy in Tartuffe, and Mdlle- 
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Aimée Desclée played a subordinate part in Les Idées de Madame 
Aubray, in both cases adding much to the general effect. The 
performers announced appeared with one very important excep- 
tion. M. Lafont, who was to have appeared in his great part of 
Fauvel, in Le Centenaire, died but a few weeks since in his 
seventy-fifth year, and his perfect art was thus lost to the world. 
Mdlle. Léonide Leblanc failed to put in an appearance, but then 
we had a second visit from Mdlle. Desclée. Mdme. Macé 
Montrouge appeared, but with little success. Mdme. Arnould 
Plessy made her début as Elmire in Tartuffe, and acted sub- 
sequently in La Bataille des Dames and Les Idées de Madame 
Aubray. Mdlle. Marie Laurent was, perhaps, best in Par droit 
de Conquéte, and M. Ravel’s great nit was made in Les Folies 
Dramatiques, a thoroughly extravagant farce. 
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| amusing low comedian and M. Didier is one of the most thorough 
artists we have ever seen. 
With the “stars” M. Brasseur and Madame Judic we cannot 
| honestly say we were much impressed. Both were forbidden to 
appear in their best parts and consequently had not a fair chance. 
M. Brasseur is a clever low comedian, and his style of acting is 
inclined to exaggeration, his great effects being produced by 
| eccentric portraits and frequent disguises, such as we get from 
Mrs. German Reed, or Mr. W. S. Woodin. It is only fair to 
| state that M. Brasseur's best part in La beauté du Diable was not 
| allowed. Mdme. Judic’s style of acting is far too suggestive; 
her chief success in Paris was won in La rosiére d'ict and La 
| timbale d'argent, both of them plays of a broad and indelicate 
‘character. Directly she attempted a more decorous part, as in 














Of Mdlle. Aimée Desclée we spoke very recently, and can add 
nothing to the admiration we expressed for the talented leading 
lady of the “ Gymnase.” In whatever part she plays she shows 
marvellous subtlety and refinement, and her facial expression is 
ponderful. There is no exaggeration in her acting, no staginess, 

ut a singular spirit of freshness and truth to nature in all she 
does, Her finest impersonation was, we think, Diane de Lys, 
heecially in the second act, but her Claire in Maison Neuve and 

er Gilberte in Frou-frou, were perfect specimens of the most 

Perfect art. Of the leading actors the heaviest work fell to the 
Share of M. Maurice Coste a painstaking actor, who played the 
Pans associated with M. Bressant with care and finish. M. 
mond Barbe is a gentlemanly jeune premier, M. Schey is a very 
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| La petite reine, she was a comparative failure. Her voice is nct 
| of any remarkable quality, nor is her singing particularly artistic. 
| We hope MM. Valnay and Pitron will make their season annual 
| with us, and that we may have rather better pieces allowed us. 
The high prices charged will keep the company select, and those 
| who are not demoralised by seeing a play in Paris can scarcely 
be demoralised by seeing the same play in London. 


-— ~~——>——- - - — 
MUSICAL NOTES. 


| The lengthened review of Sir Sterndale Bennett's new piano- 
| forte sonata The Maid of Orleans which has appeared in the Globe 
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The publication of an elaborate notice of a new musical work in 
a daily paper is a rarity and may fairly be accepted as a token 
that the number of appreciative and intelligent musical readers 
is on the increase. 

The death of Mr. Samuel Smith, of Bradford, Yorkshire, is to 
be noted with regret. He was an earnest promoter of improved 
psalmody in dissenting chapels, assisting in the work not only 
by his personal exertions to procure organs for many congrega- 
tions, but also by his labours as an editor, his tune-books being 
recognised as standard works. 

Miss Blanche Cole, one of the most successful of our English 
opera singers, took her first annual benefit at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday, when she appeared in La Sonnambula. The success 
of the Sydenham operas is a matter for intense congratulation, 
if only on the score that they serve to give employment and en- 
couragement to native artists, but it is to be hoped that in 
future seasons there will be a larger infusion of bond fide English 
works. 

The prospectus of the National Training School for Music, a 
copy of which has just reached us, states that the School will 
be managed by a Committee elected by the Commissioners ‘of 
the Exhibition of 1851, by the Council of the Albert Hall, and 
by the Council of the Society of Arts, the present members 
being the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord Clarence Paget, Major- 
General Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Cole, Major Donnelly, and Sir W. 
Anderson. The school buildings will consist of rooms in the 
Albert Hall, and Lecture rooms and practising rooms which 
Mr. C. J. Freake has offered to erect at his own cost on an 
adjoining plot of ground. The numbgg of students at first is to 
be 300, and they are to be elected by @pen competition; the cost 
of their instruction (estimated at £3§ a-year), and of their board, 
being defrayed by scholarships, towards the endowment of which 
many promises of funds have been received. 

The Order of St. Stanislaus of Russia has been conferred 
upon Frederico Ricci, the operatic composer. 

The Viennese orchestra of lady violinists is engaged to appear 
at Paris next winter. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted an annual pension of a 
hundred florins to the niece of Beethoven. 

The Théatre Italien at St. Petersburg is to open on the 6th 
of October. The artistes engaged will also sing at Moscow. 
The conductors are Arditi and Nicola Bassi for St. Petersburg, 
and Bevignani for Moscow. 

M. Faure has just signed an engagement to sing at the opera 
at Lyons. 

The Blondinette Melodists have, we hear, given a highly suc- 
cessful series of entertainments during the past month, and are 
shortly to appear at Liverpool and other provincial towns. Mr. 
Knight Summers is writing the libretti of two new entertainments 
for the company. 

Among the most valuable musical institutions in Paris is the 
Ecole de Musique Religieuse, which, like the Conservatoire, 
enjoys to a considerable extent the benefit of Government 

atronage and assistance. At the annual distribution of prizes 
just held, the Minister of Public Instruction was represented, 
and all the most eminent church musicians in Paris were 
present. The proceedings were closed by an address from the 
Abbé Lagacé, in which he paid an eloquent tribute to the me- 
mory of Niedermeyer, the founder of the school. 


- > — _ 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Miss Braddon, who once thought of taking to the stage as ai: 
actress, is about to appear before the public asa dramatist. 
She is preparing a play in blank verse, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Rousby will take the principal characters. 

The Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is pre- 
paring for publication by Messrs. Adam and Charles Black, 
of Edinburgh. The Editor will be Professor Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, who fills the Chair of Logic at St. Andrews’ University ; 
and the expense involved in this great national undertaking, it is 
calculated, will be, at the lowest computation, about £200,000. 

A new Angler's Book is preparing by W. C. Prime, entitled 
*¥ go a-fishing,” 
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Mr. Markham’s “ Threshold of the Unknown Region,” which 
was to have appeared from the press before the close of lag 
month, will not be published after all until September. 

A fifth and cheaper edition of Canon Kingsley’s “ Glaucus” 
is coming out shortly, with coloured illustrations. 

The tourth volume of Miss Yonge’s new work, “ The Pillars 
of the House,” published like George Eliot’s ‘‘ Middle-march,” 
in 5s. instalments, will, in a few days, make its appearance, 
The book will then be complete. 

Mrs. Day’s “ From Birth to Bridal,” in three volumes, already 
announced as forthcoming, will in all probability appear to. 
morrow. 

The:Agnews, of Manchester, are now publishing the beautiful 
mezzotinto engraving by S. Cousins, R.A., from ‘ The Straw. 
berry Girl” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

A quarto reprint of Buchan’s Poetry, taken from the scarce 
copy of 1813, is just issued at Aberdeen, at eighteenpence. 

An epitome of Lockhart’s “‘ Life of Scott”’ has been prepared 
by H. J. Jenkinson, of Keswick. 

The restoration of Exeter Cathedral, as we had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing for ourselves very recently, is proceeding magni- 
ficently. 

Samuel Lover's Life is nearly ready for publication. Bayle 
Bernard, the author of it, has been chiefly known hitherto in his 
character as a dramatist. 

With the opera season over and Parliament proroguing, no 
wonder everybody who can is flitting sea-wards. Even the in- 
defatigable cricketers, after all their innings, are now beginning 
to think of their outings. The Oval, left at last to solitude, is 
the very symbol of a duck’s egg unbroken. While, of the rival 
grounds, one may reasonably echo (in remembrance of the rising 
and falling of their popularity) that familiar couplet of Gold. 
smith’s :— 

** Prince’s and Lord’s may flourish and may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made.” 

A twelvemonth has hardly elapsed since the well-known 
theatrical bookseller of the Strand, Thomas Hailes Lacy, retired 
from business; and on Friday last, the 1st inst., he expired, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age, at his residence, in Sutton, 
Surrey. 

The late Bishop of Winchester’s Portrait, by George Rich- 
mond, R.A., has just been published in a fine steel engraving by 
Richardson Jackson, and is certainly a wonderful resemblance. 

On Tuesday week, the 19th inst., a rare collection of auto- 
graphs will be scattered under the hammer at 47, Leicester 
Square. It is a collection made by the late Rev. James Everett, 
author of ** The Village Blacksmith.” 

Olive Logan’s new novel, just out in America, has certainly 
some queer lovers in it—inStance, the Horse-Mad Quaker City 
Girl, and the Chicago Hog Merchant. 

A bicycle race of 100 miles, from the Kennington Oval to 
Brighton and back, is coming off on Saturday week, the 16th 
instant. 
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